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Homer's portrayal of the Achaean Age is complete and
satisfactory, largely because he devotes so much attention
to woman and the conditions of her life. His chivalrous
spirit manifests itself in his attitude toward the weaker
sex. Homer's men are frequently childish and impulsive;
Homer's women present the characteristics universally
regarded as essential to true womanhood. They even
seem strangely modern; the general tone of culture, the
relation of the sexes, the motives that govern men and
women, present striking parallels to what we find in
modern times.

Homer has presented to us eternal types of womanhood,
which are in consequence worthy of the immortality they
have acquired. At present, we shall merely seek to learn
from these works as much as possible about the life of
woman as seen in the customs of society, and in archaeo-
logical and ethnographic details.

That which strikes us as most noticeable in the organi-
zation of society in heroic times is its patriarchal sim-
plicity. Monarchy is the prevailing form of government.
" Basileus," " leader of the people/' is the title of the
sovereign, and every Basileus rules by right hereditary
and divine: the sceptre of his house is derived from Zeus.
The king is leader in war, head of the Council and of
the Assembly of the people, and supreme judge in all
matters involving equity. The "elders" constitute the
Council, and the people are gathered together in Assembly
to endorse the actions of their chiefs. The Iliad describes
the life of a Greek camp; but Agamemnon, the suzerain,
has under him men who are kings at home. The Odyssey
describes civil life in the centres where the chieftains at
Ilium are royal rulers. The two epics are chiefly con-
cerned with the lives of these kings and their families. It
is the life of courts and kings, of the aristocracy, with